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Since September 1829 when this beautiful 
poem first appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine under the title “Canadian Boat-Song 

(from the Gaelic)” it has been an outstanding 
literary enigma for it is neither a boat-song 
nor a translation and its authorship has re- 
mained an undisclosed mystery. 

If you have felt the appeal of the poem you 
will be interested in this detailed account of 
its unique metrical ancestry. 

If a mystery intrigues you your attention 
will be held by the convincing argument pre- 
sented that the work of John Galt in opening 
up the Huron Tract for the Canada Company 
provides the origin and the poetical genius of 
his friend David Macbeth Moir the actual au- 
thorship of “The Lone Shieling”’. 
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Editorial 


BE HARD! 

\ friend, recently returned from several 
onths’ sojourn in Portugal, reported that 
0% of the people there favoured the British 

this war, but that the country generally was 
mtrolled by Gestapo agents who more or less 
ide the Portuguese police do what they 
vanted. He had made some inquiries as to 
hy the Portuguese so obviously favoured the 
ritish, yet so slavishly obeyed the Germans. 
his was the reply he received: “if we were to 
the Germans, and the British or 
mericans won the war, they would not pun- 
us but would treat us fairly; whereas, if 
iavoured the British and the Germans won 
war, they would make us pay bitterly for 

The Portuguese thus believed that they 
uld count on the British and the Americans 


ing generous and decent, no matter how 
behaved. 
enerosity and decency are desirable quali- 
but they are dangerous when one con- 
nts a foe completely lacking in them. In- 
i, such a foe regards them only as marks 
weakness. Time and again, people from 
tral Europe and the French have warned 
Anglo-Saxons against treating Germans 
sympathy and undue consideration. A 


ssian Cossack, now in the United States, 


once told a Christian clergyman who was 
leaving for Europe on a delicate mission in- 
volving the relations of religious bodies in 
America with those in Germany: “forget that 
you are a Christian clergyman; if you want to 
get along with the Germans, take no orders 
from them; hit back at them when they try to 
dominate; if they shout at you, shout louder 
and longer at them, and you will get along 
famously. But if you show the slightest sign 
of yielding, they will push you right back to 
the wall”. 

Jeing a minister of religion, he did not wish 
to take such advice, but it did not take long 
When 


the German religious leaders quoted the Bible 


before he found that he had to do so. 


at him, hoping to reinforce the German view- 
point with “scriptural authority’, he would fire 
back with quotations that suggested a differ- 
ent interpretation of the When 


they formulated demands, he brushed them 


situation. 


Soon he found that he 
was getting along beautifully with the Ger- 
mans. Then 


aside as impossible. 


ventured 
into the picture and tried to mediate. As 


some sentimentalists 
usual, they almost spoiled everything. 

When one is dealing with hardened crimin- 
When one is deal- 
ing with a people who have been trained by 
their thinkers to be ruthless, sentimentalism 


als, one needs to be hard. 


must be convenient 


The Anglo-Saxon tends to distrust 


discarded until a more 


season. 
logic; he dislikes too ambitious an Weltan- 


schauung. He is pragmatic, and his prag- 


matism is tempered by a desire to play fair 


with But while this is a 


tremendous strength to him—and incidentally, 


others. source of 
a source of constant surprise to his enemies 
—it may, in the present emergency, prove a 
Mr. Churchill 
wisely said: “if they want to play rough, we 
can play rough too”. 


source of weakness, and as 


Perhaps the greatest lesson Anglo-Saxons 
or English-speaking people need to learn in 
this war is the futility of mere sentimentality. 
Most of our unpreparedness was due to the 
fact that the sentimentalists were the noisy 
crowd, while the realists were acclaimed as 
warmongers when they warned the public of 


danger ahead. One cannot fight fire with 
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passive resistance or non-cooperation. Even 


India wili find that out. Non-cooperation 1s 
all right when there is nothing else to do, but 
when one has the power to resist aggression 
and fails to do so, he is simply inviting fresh 
We must learn to become hard. 
Veblen, the 


social philosopher, wrote a book on “The 


aggression. 


Thorstein eminent American 


Nature of Peace” which appeared in February, 
1917, just before the United States entered 


the last war. He saw the dangers in Im- 


perial Germany, but he also saw a similar 
danger in the policies of Imperial Japan which 
was then fighting on the side of the Allies. 


This is what he said: 


“Imperial Germany and Imperial Japan are, in the 


nature of things as things go, bent in effect on a 


disturbance of the peace,—with a view to advance 


the cause of their own dominion In private life, 


it may become a moot question—in point of equity 


whether the craving of a kleptomaniac may not 


on occasion rise to such an intolerable pitch of 


avidity as to justify him in seizing whatever valu 


ables he can safely lay hands on, to ease the dis- 
comfort of an desire . . . But it is 


Accepting the situation 


ungratified 


not a question of equity. 
as it 


stands, it is evident that any peace can only 


ave a qualified meaning, in the sense of an armis- 


tice, so long as there national 


is opportunity for 


enterprise of the character on which these two 
enterprising national establishments are bent, and so 
these and the like 


These two 


long as national establishments 


remain Imperial Powers may be 


counted on consistently to manoeuvre for warlike 


advantage so long as any peace compact holds, and 


to break peace as soon as the strategy of Imperial 


enterprise appears to require it 

“Neither of these two States ‘desires’ war; but both 
are bent on aimed 
both 
in effect are incorrigibly bent on warlike enterprise. 


dominion, and as the dominion 


at is not to be had except by fighting for it, 


\nd in neither case will considerations of 


equity, 


humanity, decency, veracity, or the 


} 


common good 


vc allowed to trouble the quest of dominion 


I:vidently, in the presence of these two Imperial 


vers any peace compact will be in a precarious 


case; equally so whether either or both of them are 


parties to such compact or not 


a ] he 


naintained within the 


question then recurs: How may peace be 


horizon of German or Japan- 


se ambitions There ars 


two obvious alternatives 


ot which promises an easy way out of the 


in which the world’s peace is placed by 


presence; 


Submission to their dominion, or 


hese two Powers’ 


This was written in 1917, but how much 
truer is it today that the alternatives are only 
two—submission to the dominion of these tw 
powers, or their elimination? 

Yet, if one talks in terms of elimination o1 
“liquidation”, the sentimentalists will send uy 
a fog of nonsense to becloud our vision o! 
realities. They admit now the necessity oi 
fighting, but they want us to fight in clean and 
shining armor. In a notable poem in TH 
New York Times on Sunday, December 28 
Edna St. Vincent Millay urges that as St 
George goes forth to slay the dragon, for the 
dragon must be killed, he shall kill him witl 
his gloves on, so as not to be spattered with 
his blood. This is a pretty thought, and one 
appreciates what is implied, but let no one for 
get that the main purpose of this conflict is to 
kill the dragon and to keep him from powers 
of resurrection. Whether one keeps his gloves 
on or off would seem to be purely incidental. 
There can be no finicky sentimentalism when 
one is engaged in killing dragons. However 
constitutionally averse to it we may be, we 
must learn to be hard. 


THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

There is today, quite properly, an emphasis 
on the role that the common man is playing, 
and no one wishes to underestimate that role. 
But it would be equally foolish not to realize 
that his capacity to act effectively depends also 
upon the quality of the leadership which he 
receives. Thus, even a democracy is depend 
In the blacl 
days of Dunkirk, it was the new leadershiy 
of Winston Churchill that 


and gave it a confidence 


ent upon a necessary aristocracy. 


rallied the natior 
which the forme 
leadership could never have imparted. An 
however much we may dislike fuehrers, duces 
and sons of heaven, it must be admitted that 
IMass-men can not act intelligently and es 
peditiously unless the men in charge « 
operations can be trusted to act with a cleare 
view and a wider knowledge than the averag 
man can hope to attain. 

Stephen Phillips, the English poet, gave e> 
pression to this need for leadership, yeal 


ago, in his striking poem, “A Man” 
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‘O for a living man to lead! 
That will not babble when we bleed; 
O for the silent doer of the deed! 


One that is happy in his height; 
And one, that, in a nation’s night, 
Hath solitary certitude of light!” 


hen he launched his charge: 


“No man of us but clenched his hand, 
No brow but burned us with a brand, 
You, you alone were slow to understand!” 


So much depends upon the capacity of our 
wn national leadership to awaken us to our 
luty, to make us realize the seriousness of 
the situation, to find the place where we can 
est serve, to make us feel that if we fulfill 
the conditions, victory will be ours, at long 


st! Men 


them blood, sweat and tears, if the cause is 


will follow a leader who offers 
just and they have confidence in the leader, 
but if faith in the leadership has been shat- 
tered, there is little that mass-men can do to 
themselves. 

The our 


shores has made still more vivid the impor- 


sdVve 


visit of Winston Churchill to 


His assurance 
victory, his refusal to follow “the 


tance of the role of leadership. 

final 
strich school of strategy” in an unwilling- 
ness to face the ugliest facts, his jauntiness 
nd saving sense of humour, his defiance of 
is enemies and scorn of the craven, his wide 
ulture and breadth of knowledge—(how dif- 


erent from Hitler who has seldom been out 


his own country except when encourag- 


ng his armies!)—make him an ideal leader. 
his iearnation of the virtues and spirit of 
ngland has not only captured the imagina- 
of the British people, but he has cap- 
red the imagination of the Americans as well, 
d he has coolly usurped the position which, 
me of us believed, belonged to Canada 
of interpreting Britain to the United 
tes. There is a glamorous quality about 
that infinitely rare and inborn thing so 


lous to all but so difficult to define, which, 


lack of a better word, we call personality. 


this great man was not fully used during 


past ten years in England, and instead 


United Kingdom bestowed the highest 


itions of leadership on several men who 


ubtedly meant well but of whom the less 


said, the better. England apparently wanted 


“safe” men and feared recklessness. Perhaps, 
a little recklessness might have prevented this 
At all events, Winston Churchill 


was saved from the enmities which prime 


world war! 


ministers incur, for the greatest crisis in the 
history of the British Empire. 
Where is our Winston Churchill? To be 
sure, such a man is rare enough at any time 
and in any country, and perhaps that is a 
breed which our Canadian climate does not 
produce. Canada has produced some men of 
unusual calibre, but too often they have had 
to leave Canada to get a chance to demonstrate 
their abilities. Is there not, perhaps, some- 
thing in our national character that resents 
indigenous greatness and yet adopts an almost 
fawning attitude towards anyone relatively) 
distinguished who visits us from outside the 
It may be that the lack of a clear 
consciousness 


country ? 
make 
and political strate- 
gists rather than moral idealists, clever rather 
than inspiring. 


national tends to our 


leaders ‘“‘compromisers”’ 
Think of some of the names 
which have been mentioned as those of pos- 
sible leaders of a united Canada, and picture 
them sitting at the peace table at the close oi 
the war, arranging the details of the world 
that must be born! Think of it if you dare 
and weep! 

As in politics, so in education. In recent 
years we have paid more attention to peda- 
gogical courses than to born pedagogues, and 
many men who might have made great teach- 
ers are in business while many men _ have 
gone into teaching for lack of anything more 
promising. But great teachers are born, not 
made ; they, too, can be trained, but no amount 
of training can bring out what is not there. 
As one looks back upon the teachers of his 
youth in school and in college, those stand out 
who kindled the imagination, who made the 
enthusiasm for 


We had other 


teachers, some of them surpassingly erudite, 


subjects exciting, whose 


scholarship was contagious. 


but they almost succeeded in killing any in 
The 


moves forward by reason of the leadership it 


if 


tellectual interest we ever had. world 


which 
need to be relearned in every generation and 


receives. This is one of the lessons 


which the war is teaching us afresh. 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


During the past few years, a good deal of 


corn has been poured on the heads of public 


speakers. Orations were considered anti- 


quated, style was derided, eloquence was 


shunned. In short, to speak well was deemed 
a cheap accomplishment. But in days of na- 
tional crisis, we recognize the importance of 


The Dunkirk 


saved the Empire from disaster, but so did 


the public speaker. men of 
Winston Churchill, whose winged words of 
confidence alone saved free men all over the 
world from despair and hopelessness. So too, 
President Roosevelt’s fireside chats have had a 
tremendous influence in awakening the Amer- 
ican people to the realities of the modern 
world. Even the explosive harangues of Hit- 
ler must have had an electrical effect upon his 
followers. 
that in all 


fanatical Philip Guedalla has said 


historical three 


One may discover what a 


reconstruction, 
courses are open. 

particular man did. 
he looked like. 


sounded. 


One may discover what 
Or one may inquire how he 
And today, because of the amplifi- 
cations of the human voice by sound, the third 
Wee shall do 


well never again to allow the art of eloquence 


is possibly the most important. 


to be neglected. 

One of the wisest men on the staff of the 
University of Toronto, the late Professor W. 
S. Milner, once said that at the basis of all 
education was the science of measurement and 
the art of expression, and he added that the 


fundamental science of measurement was 


mathematics and the fundamental background 
or the art of expression was a knowledge of 


ne classics. 


It is difficult to disagree with the 
observation mathematics. 


that 


about One might 


perhaps challenge about the classics, 
although it is true that most real stylists in 
literature betray a classical training. 
that all 


nay be conveniently divided into two parts,— 


Perhaps 


it would be education 


truer to say 
the sciences which help us to measure and 
the humanities which assist us to express our- 
selves in terms understandable and acceptable 
by other humans. 


\t all 


mee again into its own. 


events, public speaking is coming 


The radio has done 


much for this—and it can do much more, for 
some of the men who speak over the radio 
could profit from some courses in public 
Too 


and inflection; they have not learned the art 


speech. often their voices lack colour 
of emphasizing what needs to be emphasized. 
They do not appreciate the fact that even an 
unseen audience must be played upon as an 
When, for 


instance, Mr. Churchill in his Ottawa address 


expert harpist plays upon a harp. 


interpolated the two phrases, “Some chicken! 
Some neck!”, that was rhetoric, but rhetoric 
that caused his millions of listeners across the 
world to explode with laughter and confidence. 
Think of some of the ways in which a less 
inspired speaker might have tried to say the 
same thing. An unctuous preacher might 
have added: “Alas! they did not know the 
moral fortitude, the élan of the 
Or the argumentative law- 


yer might have said: “I submit, in the light 


spiritual 
sritish peoples”. 


of the subsequent events, that the French mili- 
tary advisers were completely misinformed 
resistance of the 
Mr. Churchill said simply: 
“Some chicken! Some neck !” 


concerning the potential 


British people”. 


In the old days of classical Greece, the 
sophists had a bad reputation. They made 
fine speeches at so much a line, and they and 
their breed have been responsible for much 
of the disrepute into which public speaking 
has fallen. Their devices became too obvious 
and their insincerity proved sickening. St. 
Augustine, who knew all their arts, turned 
from the vendors of eloquence in disgust. To- 
day we find them selling themselves to the 
purveyors of soaps and mouth-washes, for the 
modern sophists have gone in for radio in a 
big way and they too bring dishonour upon 
honest eloquence. There are others who ex- 
periment with public speaking as the French 
poets of the decadence toyed with verse. Their 
French verse, said one critic, was like Greek 
funeral urns, beautifully ornate on the ex- 
terior but holding only the ashes of the dead. 
So some public speakers spoil the effect of 


their style because they strive too obviously 


for effect, not realizing that style is in part 
the by-product of a deep emotion, held in 
proper check by the rigidities of form. The 
great orator clarifies the thinking and puri 
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the emotions of those who listen to him; 
transmits the light, heat and power of his 
n personality to his hearers. 

One of the greatest advantages in a course 
public speaking is that it helps men and 
men to break through the barriers of their 
n egos, and makes it possible for them to 
their fellow-men. It thus 


mmunicate with 


juires a therapeutic value. The necessity of 

expression also tends to sharpen the mind 
elf, for one cannot express with clarity what 

sees only vaguely, whereas when the men- 
| processes take shape, the enunciation of our 
sights is relatively simple, once a certain 
ir has been 


overcome. And in a purely 


wactical sense, the art of self-expression 


reatly enhances a man’s chance of making a 


ving, even in normal business. A man who 


unable to communicate his thoughts is han- 


icapped. There might well be a general 


evival in courses in public speaking. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


\ll those interested in the future of education, 
| especially of the réle of the small college on 
e North American continent, should read an 
rticle in the January number of Jl/arpers on “The 
in a Changing World”’ by Wallace Brett 
Wonham, dean of the Graduate School of Business 
\dministration at Harvard. 


\ liege 


Dean Donham deals with the situation 


has been created for many of the smaller 


new 
leges. These institutions have been typically 
ddle-class institutions, and from that class most 
the students have been drawn. Sut in recent 
rs, the middle class has become weaker financi- 
, even if it has become more numerous, because 
is had to bear more than its share of the tax- 


d, and “they cannot long or so 


the future as they did 


support so 
ensive an education in 
the past.”’ 
Nor can the colleges look forward to the large 
mes from gifts or from endowments as they 
in the past. Taxes again will see to that. 
loubtedly, as the endowments 
off, some of the members of the faculty, 


income from 


g certain economists who have inveighed 

st the profit-system, may have to take a dose 
their own medicine and retire, for their jobs 
often been made possible only by ‘‘profits”’ 


endowments, and if there are no “profits” 


hardly be 


e Can 


jobs for those who live oft 


profits. All in all, the financial problem confronting 
the small colleges is not rosy. Dean Donham says 
that ‘“‘we must depend increasingly upon many 
small gifts or else fall back upon the church and 
the state’. Well, where is the church going to get 


the money—or the state? 


Among the possible solutions for these and 
many other problems, he suggests that many of 
the smaller colleges become high-grade junior 
colleges, offering a two-year course with some sort 
of degree to mark the termination of the course. 
Those who completed the two-year course and 
showed unusual ability might then be allowed t 
proceed to some other college to “finish the course’. 
The junior college would be a sort of middle-class 
finishing-school. 

He also suggests the possibility of reducing the 
usual arts course to three years instead of four. 
He points out that the four-year 
originally established at Harvard in 1638 in contrast 
with the which 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that Harvard wa: 
probably led to adopt the term of four years 
because there were then no high schools as we 
know them today. 


course Was 


three-year course prevailed at 


Arguing that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about ‘four years’, he says: “Il should 
like to see our four-year colleges give a degree for 
a creditable two years of work, and I should like 
to see the same degree offered by the good junior 
colleges”. Well, why not? 

The long summer holiday, he points out, was 
originally fixed to fit the farm growing season, but 
not many of our college folk spend the summer 
months ‘‘stooking’” and “milking cows”. ‘To an 
ever increasing degree, the students come not from 
the farms but from urban areas. Why, under these 
circumstances, should students be given a vacation 
surely do not need 


of nearly four months? They 


four months to recover from the revelries of the 
preceding eight months. Some students, of course, 
use the long vacation to earn a little extra mone. 

but would it not be better for most of them if the 

could finish their courses in fewer years and get 
into the actual business of earning a living earlier? 
After all, real education comes with actual living 
and mere PH.D.’s are becoming a drug on thx 
market, even though, as Stephen Leacock wrote, 
they may have produced erudite theses on “Thi 
First Half-Hour of the 


Left Leg of the Garden Frog”’ 


Reformation” and “Th 

Dean Donham also suggests that in the colleges 
more attention should be given to the importatior 
of skills 


of facts, skills in handling men, skills in working 


“practical skills in the responsible handling 


together, skills in reaching practical agreements with 
He might 
have pointed out that the diffusion of adult edu- 


cation will also make an additional difference to thi 


other human beings; even manual skills”’. 


small college. 
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CANADA’S ROLE IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


By F. R. SCOTT 





ada we err on the other side. We are inclined 


PROF. FRANCIS REGINALD scott holds the chatr to worry too little about our own future. We 
f Civil Law at McGill University, Montreal. He . Spee ; 
is the son of the Venerable Frederick George Scott, are only too apt to take whatever comes as 


ell-known Canadian ‘‘padre'’ and poet. Prof. though we had no choice in the matter. Cana 
Scott attended Bishop's College, Lennoxville, and . . ae 
Maedalen College, Oxford. He joined the faculty dians are a great people lor waiting on events 


j 


if }] y > , - ; > 4 als r © 

of law at McGill University in 1928. He 1s This gives us a certain stability, perhaps, but 
President of the League for Social Reconstruction 4 ; E . 

and has written extensively on matters pertaining it is also a source of weakness. It saves us 


, Sod an ternatione de = <2 , . ; - 
the social and international order. from the disillusionment of lost hopes, but 1 











prevents us from undertaking courageous re 


; forms and from evolving an inner dynamic 
\NY Canadians are wondering today , : . 
' all gala It is one reason why we did not have a New 
just what the future of Canada 1s likely PE Ry 2 
: ala : Deal in the 1930’s. We may be sure that 
to be in the new world which is being shaped ; _ me . 
' a ; Premier Churchill and President Roosevelt 

on the anvil of war. They see profound , 
; ‘a would not take time off to write the Atlantic 

changes taking place among nations. Chey oy ne Bi 
; .. °, Charter if such visionary thinking was a waste 

see everywhere a discarding of traditional See : <a 
é : ; of effort, nor would the Nazi leaders, who 
relationships, the growth of new alliances. 
pi know a good deal about psychology, go to the 
They watch the bombing plane steadily reduc ; rie ‘a ; ; 
a trouble of designing fanciful maps of thet 
ing the gaps created by geography. They ™ , 
ile . * remodelled universe if such speculation ham 
know that the world of free trade and private ae ; : 
; ; pered military operations. Plans for the 
enterprise, under which Canada grew to man ; la ee 
future, it is clear, do not destroy energy now, 

hood, has given way everywhere to war ‘ fhe Sas 
a but release and expand it by giving it a posi 
planning and state control. ‘ They see a still ) “1 
; , . : tive direction. So we, too, may take our 
powerful and aggressive Germany, slowed ’ 


ee ; mind off the present for a moment, to try t 
down by Russia but far from defeated, : 


; ee nome , . look a little further down the road we are s 
threatening further destruction of nations and 


compelling further sacrifices among — the rapidly travelling, and to form our own opin 
democracies. They see their immediate neigh ions as to where we want to go. 
hour, the United States, becoming ever mor 
powerful, and stretching her quiet but military Lessons from the Past 
irms round their eastern and western coasts. But first it is well to remind ourselves of 
In such a world Canada is living and must where we have come from. Canadians hav 
go on living; with the residue of this world, already had quite a long history in world 
when peace is restored, Canadians must affairs. For some four centuries our country) 
eventually come to terms. has been a factor in international politics, 
In the midst of war, with pressing daily primarily affecting France, Britain and_ th: 
tasks and an inevitable concentration on how _ rest of North America. We have been throug! 
to achieve victory, there is not much time left three principal stages of growth. During th 
tor long-range thinking about these problems. first three centuries or so we were in ever 
Some people even feel it is undesirable to look sense a colony. The cession from France t 
ahead. And if too much of our time in Canada Britain made no difference in this regar 
were spent in idle speculation, there might be We formed part of a centralized Europea 
some reason for this hesitation. But in Can empire, under both the French and Britis 
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gimes, and were not thought of as having 
foreign policy of our own any more than 
-ormandy or Somerset had a foreign policy. 
kur role was purely that of increasing the 
wer and influence of the parent state, and 
se who lived here found their international 
lf-expression through the policy laid down 
the distant “home” government. 
This colonial stage lasted in Canada almost 
entury longer than in any other American 
intry. All the other European colonies in 


\mericas achieved their autonomy by 
Inside the British 
1907 that the name. of 


Conference 


olution a long time ago. 
pire it was not till 


“Colonial” was changed to 


1931 did 


“colonies” 


perial’’ Conference, and not till 
called 


Though no 


Dominions cease to be 


English law. single event 
rks the end of Canada’s colonial position, 
as only after the peace treaties of 1919 
the the 


igue of Nations that we undeniably entered 


separate entry of Canada into 


world arena as an international person in 
own right. Our independent economic 


in world affairs, it will be noted, 


veloped earlier than our political freedom, 


as far back as 1859 we had established 
ir right to our own tariff, and in 1878 we 
lopted the national policy of protection. 


st 


Vith the growth of Canadian industry and 
heat production we had become an impor 
still A 


nt 


factor in world trade even while 


ony. 


Colonial Status Becomes Dominion Status 
With the end of the colonial period, earlier 
this her 
cond stage, generally known as the period 
Dominion Status. 


century, Canada entered upon 
It is hard to give a very 
The ob- 
urity of the term arose because it attempted 

include itself contradictory 
ieas. The one idea was that the Dominions 

The that 
“independent” nations, 


recise definition of Dominion Status. 


within two 


vere “self-governing”. other was 
were not really 
were 


tional 


integral 
called 


mmonwealth, 


parts of a 
the British 
whose centre 


single inter- 


unit Empire or 
was London. 


ite clearly 
tus to 


Dominions were inferior in 


Great Britain, for she was not a 


Dominion but a sovereign state. General 


Smuts remarked in 1917 

Although in practice there is great freedom, yet 
in actual theory the status of the Dominions is of a 
subject Whatever we 


think, we 


character. and 


are subject Provinces of 
That is the 
and in 


may say, 
whatever we may 
Great Britain 


actual theory of the 


which I 


permeates 


Constitution, many ways 


still 


need not 


specify to-day that theory practice to 


some extent. 


Hence the term “Dominion Status” was in 
use long before colonialism had ended. For 
tunately the members of the Commonwealth 
have never been too much in love with logic; 
if they had been, the evolution from colony 
to nation state would scarcely have proceeded 
as peacefully as, on the whole, it did. Looking 
back on the Dominion Status era, we can now 
see that it was essentially a time of transition 


from Colonialism to nationhood. when 


ven 
Canada took the important step of separate 
membership in the League of she 


had 


capital, and she had never negotiated a single 


Nations, 


not a single Minister in any foreign 


important political treaty exclusively by her 
self. She was certainly not in full control of 
Although — the 
nations of the world soon began to learn that 


her foreign policy. other 
the Dominions were serious about their inter 
national role, no one in 1919 would have con 
sidered a Dominion the equal of Great Britain 
or Irance or the Argentine as an independent 


member of the world community. 


Dominion Status Becomes National 
Status 
In the interval between the two world wars, 


Dominion Status 


came to an end as far as 
Canada and some other Dominions were con 
cerned. The change took place gradually. In 
1923 Mr. Lapointe signed the first all-Cana- 
dian treaty. In 1926 the Imperial Conference 
proclaimed the new doctrine that the members 
of the Commonwealth were “in no way subor- 
dinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Nations”. In 
affairs, this emphasized, there was to be no 


the 


Commonwealth | of external 


more “subordination’’, and association in 
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This 


fact, 


the Commonwealth was “free”. stated 


an aspiration rather than a however, 


since 


the legal status of the Dominions still 
marks of 


carried colonialism. In ‘927 the 


Canadian Minister went to a 
to Washington. In 1931 


was brought into line with the 


foreign 
capital the consti- 
tutional law 
new political theory through the Statute of 
Westminster. 
could 
laws that still applied to Canada. 

the B.N.A. 
amended by the Parliament at 


the old 


passed by 


Henceforth laws made in 


Canada change or repeal any British 


At Cana- 


dian request, however, Act re- 


mains to be 


Westminster through method of 


special resolution the Canadian 


Parliament, and forwarded to London for 


adoption as a_ British law extending to 


Canada. It is a cumbersome and entirely 


colonial practice, but so far we have not 


agreed on any other method. 
Even these 


left 


still uncertain whether they had that final test 


developments Canadians 


of sovereignty—an independent right to make 


peace or war. Unless we had this right, we 
We still 
debating the point when the second world 
settled the 


lor though England declared war on 


were clearly “subordinate”. were 


war rather unexpectedly argu- 


ment. 
September 3rd against Germany, we declared 
war on September 10th. 
the 


And a great world 


power, United States, recognized our 
separate declaration by not invoking its neu- 
trality laws against us until the latter date. 
Similarly with South Africa; it declared war 
on September Oth, three days after England. 
Ireland never declared war at all, and its neu- 
trality has been recognized on all sides. 
Canada declared war again on her own against 
Italy on June 10th, 1940, after a resolution to 
that effect had been adopted by Parliament. 
We declared war on Japan before either Great 
Britain or the United States did. The right 
of separate action even in war was thereby 
made clear. 

Thus Canada’s political evolution has come 
the 


through 


Status 
state. 


Dominion and 
full The 
erm Dominion is thus rather misleading and 


stage of 


attained that of the nation 


; 


inaccurate to describe our international posi- 


tion lf asked, What is Canada?, the answer 


Page 


is, An 
Nation. 


Nation like 
The British Commonwealth is a free 


independent any othe 
association of equal nations, not a group oi 
“Dominions” 
The used onl) 
when contrasting Ottawa with the provinces 
Do 


minion Status, like colonial status, has beer 


round a central sovereign state 


word Dominion should be 


as in “Dominion-provincial relations’. 


changed into something different, even though 
the word Dominion remains written into the 
Whatever role 
we occupy in the world must now be chosen 


old law for certain purposes.’ 


by ourselves, not by someone else. To respon 
sible government in domestic affairs, the great 
constitutional achievement of Canadians in the 
19th century, has now been added responsibi 
government in world affairs. 


What Has Our Policy Been? 
It is one thing to acquire freedom; it 


another thing to use it well. Merely estab 


lishing rights and status does not make 


foreign policy. Canada has become a nation 
how does she intend to use her position and 
her influence ? 

Here also, before looking at Canada’s very 
great effort in this war, it will be well to reflect 
on our past policies. 
that 
particularly since 1919, we have been dealing 


For all during the time 
Dominion Status was developing, and 


with international events and have been forced 
to take our stand on different issues. Though 
frequently little was said internally in Canada, 
and not much discussion took place on foreign 
affairs, the sum total of our actions adds wy 
to a foreign policy that has definite charac 
teristics. Let us examine them. 

Toward the Commonwealth, Canada has for 
many years been in favour of decentralization 
The traditional fear of an imperial executiv: 
or cabinet in London, which Laurier so clearl) 
expressed in his day, has been continued by 


all parties ever since. Sir Robert Borden ha 


a more active concept of Empire collaboration 


1In a treaty made by South Africa with the 
United States, signed April 2nd, 1940, reference 
made to “the present constitutional position and inter 
national status of the Union of South Africa as 
independent State”. Thus the United States | 
recognized that South Africa is “independent”. 


Ten 





the Imperial War Cabinet of 1917, on 

ch sat premiers from all the Dominions, 
bolized a sort of federation of the various 
ts of the Empire. But this ended with the 
war, and at the Chanak incident in 1922, 

Mr. King refused to promise to send 

ps if war broke out with Turkey, Canada’s 
like of entanglements once more came to 
fore. After that time, and down to the 


tbreak of 


tent policy of “no commitments”. 


war in 1939, we followed a con- 
We kept 
peating that we were not obliged to assume 
The 
direction of 
this 
say 
We 


ight freedom more to escape responsibilities 


ponsibility for events. 
the 


emphasized 


European 


inging of our status in 


ater freedom of action 
n-committal attitude; it enabled us to 


were free to do as we pleased. 
to make an individual contribution. 
In the economic sphere we have made posi- 
moves which tied us closer to the Empire. 
nce 1898 we have allowed a preference on 
pire goods. In 1932 we joined in the 
lived and unsuccessful attempt to isolate 
colonies from 


countries and 


the 


British the 


ld by Ottawa Agreements. Unfor- 


itely one effect of these agreements was 


alienate international goodwill at a time 


we were beginning to need it badly. 


er countries did not like these signs of 
tarchy in the Empire. 

lowards the League of Nations we behaved 
Canada took 
place in the work of the League with 


uch the same detached way. 


e usefulness to herself, since she thereby 
eased her international position. But she 
hardly be called an active supporter of 
ue principles. In 1920 she opposed a 
by Italy to enquire into raw materials. 
ried to have Article 10 of the Covenant 
out, in order to weaken the sanctions 
She backed 
her refusal to put teeth 
ie by the Protocol of 1924. In line with 
was Mr. Dr. 


l's action in proposing the oil sanction 


tions of members. 


Great 


in in into the 


Lapointe’s repudiation of 


st Italy during the Abyssinian incident 
46. The public withdrawal from respon- 
at this the 


idea of united action against aggres- 


critical time weakened 


sors. Abyssinia was conquered by Italy 
while League members stood by, to be recon- 
quered five years later at a great cost of 
Nor was the 


Canadian attitude more co-operative in respect 


Empire blood and _ treasure. 


of Labour Conventions put forward by the 
International Labour Organization; by 1935 
we had only ratified four out of fifty-seven 
of these. We ranked very low among League 
members in this regard, though we were the 
sixth largest trading nation in the world. 
Canada’s best record at Geneva is perhaps 
We did 
accept both the Optional Clause for submitting 


in regard to Arbitration machinery. 


certain disputes to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and the General Act for 
the Settlement of Dis 
We also signed the Kellogg Pact for 
the ovtlawing of war. 


Pacific International 
putes. 
That is say, we 
signed all the documents of goodwill while 
opposing sanctions and refusing to support 
international safeguards for Labour or raw 
materials. This indicated a Canadian national 
policy opposed to any idea of a world state, 
and relying solely upon promises of arbitra- 


tion among sovereign nations. 

On almost every important political issue 
that came before the League Canada either 
stood aloof or else supported the policy of 
appeasement at the expense of League prin- 
ciples. We were no worse than other nations, 
perhaps, but that was our policy nevertheless. 
We Sir John 


couraged 


backed Simon when he dis- 


the League from acting against 
Japan on the invasion of Manchuria in 1931; 
and indeed we sold war materials to Japan 
right down to the middle of 1941. We joined 
in sanctions against Italy when she attacked 
Abyssinia, but soon made it clear, as explained 
above, that we did not wish them pressed to 
a dangerous point. 


Act to 


We applied our Foreign 
the Civil 
War; and prohibited sales of war material 
We 


of Italy as Emperor of 


Enlistment Spain during 


to her, thus helping Franco to victory. 
recognized the King 
Ethiopia, though that country had been taken 
On 


by force. Hitler’s various depredations 


down to Munich and after we could do noth- 
ing but wait, but we 


Great 


were not a party to 


Britain’s guarantee to Poland which 
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was the immediate cause of Britain’s and our 


entry into the war. 


\ll these acts were quite in line with our 
policy of no commitments and no contribution 


to a super state. In taking this stand Canada 


was by no means alone. Not only were the 


Great Powers (except Russia on some occa- 


sions) the leaders in this policy, but most 
of the small states followed suit. brave little 


New Zealand 


stood alone among British countries in favour- 


under the Labour Government 
ing a strengthening in the League machinery 
and in voting for aid to Spain at Geneva. 
The purpose of recalling these facts is not to 
give praise or blame but simply to make it 
clear that there has been a very definite Cana 
dian foreign policy in the past. The people 
who control policy in Canada made that kind 
of policy, and the Canadian people appear to 
have accepted it. If this war is aiming to 
replace international anarchy by world organi- 
zation, then Canadians have got to be pre- 
pared to behave in the future in a way that 
different from their 


is radically past be- 


haviour. For one thing we do know about our 
policy; it did not stop another world war, or 
keep us safe from it. 

this radical 
talk 


world safe from aggression just a nice way of 


Are we preparing now for 


change of attitude? Or is our about a 


talking about our war effort? There is no 
question that the Canadian people want Hitler 
defeated. But are we facing the responsibili- 
ties of world organization? If a world organi- 
zation is impossible, are we ready to associate 
ourselves with a regional organization in the 


West? 


Canada and the Western Hemisphere 
look 


this hemisphere, we 


lf we back at Canada’s relations with 
find that until recently 
we were carrying on here too without any 
positive international programme. Toward 
South America we were quite indifferent. We 
watched the effort being made to build a 
regional organization in this half of the world 
without contributing anything towards it, and 
the empty chair in the Pan-American Build- 
ing at Washington has never been filled by 


a Canadian delegate. Only recently, indeed, 


have we begun to think of ourselves as 

American nation and to realize that we m 
have duties to fulfil in the Americas quite 
pressing as any duties in Europe. 

United States, 

obvious reasons, have always been extrem 


Our relations with the 


close, and they continued this way after 1 


last war. American investment in Canad 


increased very greatly after 1914, and ma 


migrated 


Canadians too many, indeed 


better 
Canada and the United States were develop 


south in search of conditions. Yet 
ing in competition with each other, not i 
co-operation. Heavy increases in the Ameri- 
can tariff, in 1923 and 1930, raised new bar- 
riers between our economy and theirs, and 

retaliated by Canadian tariff increases and by 
1935 


that the tide was turned with a new recipro 


the Ottawa agreements. It was not till 
city treaty, and an era of economic “good 


neighbourliness’” begun. Since then, as \ 
shall see, there has been a remarkable develoy 
ment of Canadian-American co-operation 1 


many fields. 


The Far East 

To complete this survey of our past polic) 
remember _ that 
Atlanti 


1 


For the first time in our history th 


in world affairs we must 


Canada is a Pacific as well as an 
power. 
war with Japan has made this quite clear. The 
Far East is an area where war has been rag 
ing for many years. The Chinese people hav 
been the victims of the most barefaced aggres 
sion; Japan has been for ten years a threat 
to all her neighbours. In this situation w 


that 1921 


responsible for making Great Britain give uy 


may note Canada in was largel\ 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which was ver) 
unpopular in the United States. It was r 
placed by a system of treaties for keeping 1! 
peace, one of which—the Nine Power Treat 
When broken by 
Japan, however, we kept to our tradition: 
In 1931 


we placed an embargo on certain imports fron 


we signed. this was 


“back seat” policy, and did nothing. 


Russia, who was at peace with the world, 
took no action of any sort against Japan, 


had violated the League Covenant. Betwee! 


1936-1939 Canadian exports to China fel 
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+.7 millions to 2.6 while those to Japan 
from 19.7 million to over 28 million. In 
we were quite in line with Britain and 
‘nited States. If we ask why Canada 
war materials to Japan but forbade sales 


Spanish Republic, the answer appears 


that in such matters we wait always for 
British or American lead and act on that 
than on any principles of our own. 


War and Foreign Policy 


w let us consider the new situation 


ed by this war. It is not necessary here 
ve a description of Canada’s war effort. 
mmense size, in terms of men, money and 
rials, has been told in many places. What 
portant to remember, however, from the 
of view of foreign policy, is that all war 
a part of foreign policy. The soldier 
agent of the politician. Armies are sent 
iction to give effect to some policy that 
Britain declared 


en adopted. war on 


because the policy of guaranteeing 
had Hitler had 
to stop his aggression before Danzig 
The 


States is not yet actively fighting in 


been decided on; if 


would have been no war in 1939. 


pe because of its past policy of neutrality. 
full importance of foreign policy to the 
this 
ite relationship between war and _ policy 
Nothing 


irv citizen can never be felt until 


lerstood. in the modern world 
hes us all so closely as the foreign policy 
country. 

Canada, the size of the war effort is 
more startling as an achievement when 
scen against the previous policy of the 


Our 


policy of aloofness had suddenly to 


seat” and “no commitments’. 
e an active policy of intervention. No 
most people in the country knew that 
intended to 


commitment talk was not 


once Great Britain became involved in 
Stull, it did not give the best psycho- 
preparation for the active European 
that was just about to begin. And we 
reflect that 


nt policies 


now two such extremely 


could scarcely have been 


right If we 
t] 


were going to intervene 


e situation got desperate, we ought 


not to have been non-committal when it was 
beginning to look serious. We might have 
tried to influence British policy, for instance, 
instead of just waiting to hear what it was 


going to be from day to day. 
Some Effects of the War 

Let us see now what changes the war has 
We 


notice many which will affect our future. 


already produced in our position. can 
We have, in the first place, become a much 
We are of 


aid to England and even to the United States 


more powerful nation. lmmense 
as a source of fighting men, war materials, 
and supplies generally. This gives us a right 


to exert our influence in matters of high 


policy at London and Washington, if we want 
to use that right. We are easily the second 
this 
Along with this increase of power has gone 


most powerful nation in hemisphere. 
an increase of national status through the new 
control over the making of peace and war. 
We have discouraged every attempt so far 
to create any kind of Imperial War Cabinet 
last 
flown to 


such as we had in the war. Canadian 


Cabinet ministers have London 


occasionally, but we have no seat on 


Allied War Council. 


dering in such circumstances just how Canada 


any 
Some people are won- 
can make any political contribution to the 
problems of the joint war effort. Are we 
helping to make the big decisions as_ they 
arise, or are we just providing military sup- 
plies? If we do not have joint machinery 
during the war, can we suddenly improvise it 
for the peace? 

Canada has been drawn much closer to the 
United States The 


more we try to help England, the more we 


since the war started. 
must rely on American aid in supplies and 
finance, since we have not enough of our own. 
We are building up our navy, but we cannot 
get even the steel for our ships without Ameri- 
can permission. The first important link be- 


tween Ottawa and Washington was the 
Ogdensburg Agreement of 1940, under which 
the Permanent Joint Board on Defense was 


This 


elaborate plans for the joint defense of the 


set up. Board has been working out 


“north half of the Western hemisphere”. It 
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is safe to predict that Canada will never in 
the future be likely to depart very far from the 
policy that Washington may wish to pursue. 
fortunately at the present moment the two 
policies run close together. Not only have 
we set up this permanent board, it must be 
remembered, but the United States 


acquired bases in the West Indies, Newfound- 


has 


land and Greenland, has the right now to use 
airports in Alberta for passage to Alaska, and 
may soon be assisting the construction of a 
highway through British Columbia. On both 
sides of Canada American power has greatly 
increased. 

Along with the military arrangement of 
Ogdensburg goes the economic collaboration 
resulting from the Hyde Park Agreement of 


1941, 


nomic Boards have been set up to plan new 


Under this Agreement three joint eco- 
forms of useful co-operation. These are the 
Materiel Co-ordinating Committee, dealing 
with raw materials, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittees, which are doing broad economic plan- 
ning both now and for the post-war period; 
and the Joint Defense Production Committee, 
which looks after the supply of war materials. 
Here is the machinery for a really conti- 
nental economic system. People are already 
asking whether the old tariff wall might not 
be drastically modified in the interest of a 
more efficient utilization of resources on both 
sides of the line. Are we beginning to see the 
growth of a super-state here, of which both 
the United States 


part? In _ the 


and Canada will form a 
created 
Materials Co-ordination 
Board of the United States-Canada and Great 


Britain’’, 


recently three-way 


board, the “Joint 
the hyphen was inserted deliberately 
that the was empowered 
“to regard the United States and Canada as 


to indicate board 


one vast territory, not two nations’. Canada 
has sometimes been called a hyphen or “linch- 
pin”, 


supposedly because she links Britain and 
the United States: here we find the hyphen 
simply links as to the United States. 
Latin America 


War 


Ministers have been appointed to Brazil, Chile 


Canadian relations with 


have also improved since the began. 


and the Argentine, and more are likely to 


The 


follow to other countries. 


closing of 


European markets makes it necessary to fi 
others. Washington’s policy of hemisph« 
solidarity is one that is directly in Canad 
interest, since it offsets Nazi influence in t 
part of the world. 


Internal Changes 
Internally we can see that the war 
Un 


way to a shortage 


greatly changed the Canadian scene. 
ployment has given 
manpower. Idle plant has become active ai 


more factories have been built. From being 
too poor three years ago to do much for 

unemployed or to start large housing sche: 

and other forms of reconstruction, we ha 
suddenly become rich enough to have a sple: 
did air force, a large mechanized army, 
greatly enlarged navy, and to lend $900 n 
lions a year to England into the bargai 
What is more, all the constitutional difficul 
ties that used to stand in the way of une: 
ployment insurance and other social legislation 
suddenly seem to have vanished. Ottawa 1 

everything from wag 


regulates minutely 


prices and salaries to the sale of gasoline 

the manufacture of gadgets. All this has bee: 
done in the name of the war effort, and wit! 
out borrowing one cent of money from abroa 
So it seems that we were not a poor countn 
at all 
governments at 


during the great depression. 


any time could have end 


the poverty and the unemployment, had 


wished to do so. Perhaps this is a lesson 


shall carry into the post-war era. 
One other internal matter is of the great 
importance as a factor in determining 


world relations. This is the vital need 


maintaining racial co-operation in Cana 


Without this we cannot be strong. So fa: 
remarkable spirit of unity has prevailed. 
so far Canada has remained true t 
original promise of no conscription for 0) 
seas service. Unity has been preserve: 
South Nort! 


Ireland by exactly the same ‘refusal to aj 


Australia, Africa and in 


conscription, and for similar reasons. \\ 
ever may happen in the future, it seems 
that would make a 


evident Canada 


bargain if she secured a few extra battal: 
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the expense of a festering wound of 
strife. This we must avoid. 
iny people are wondering on the other 
whether racial considerations explain the 
nt curious situation whereby we have 
iatic relations with a Vichy Government 


Hitler, 


ing to have direct relations with a Russia 


is the active friend of while 
e spectacular morale and fighting power 
been so great a factor in the defence of 
la. It appears strange not to recognize 
matically one of our own allies, with 
Canadians have already been in action. 
in future we may wish to provide our- 
with better information about foreign 
intries, like Russia, than we allowed our- 
s to have in the past under our censorship 
Ignorance, even about people we some- 
do not like, is always costly. 


The Future 


oking over this whole what 
Pe} 


picture, 
lines of development can we see? 

Ve see a British Commonwealth playing a 
role in the revolutionary conflict now 
But we see also that in the modern 

of organized power the British Com 

It does 
It must have 
it must depend on others’ help. 


wealth is too weak to stand alone. 
fer its members security. 
Hence 
ing the Commonwealth may do _ to 

itself from others, or to check a real 
national movement, weakens its position. 
lians must bear this in mind, for they 


help by keeping their outside relations 


particularly with this hemisphere. With- 


British Commonwealth we notice too 
inder the stress of war the people have 
more toward their Labour parties than 


rly; New Zealand both 


abour governments, and England dis- 


and Australia 
the Toryism of Chamberlain in favour 
alition government with Labour repre- 
n. - From this shift has come a greater 

on the needs of the 


common man 


world order. Canada must be pre- 
co-operate in this direction, if she 
keep abreast of the times. We can 
te sure too that Russian influence will 


this sort when peace comes. 


Between Canada and the United States we 
see joint planning and administration growing 
rapidly. It has enormous potentialities. This 
is the most democratic and most powerful con- 
tinent in the world. It appears to be building, 
in the words of Mr. Mackenzie King, ‘“‘part 
of the enduring foundation of a new world 
order, based on friendship and goodwill”. 

We see Canada, on the other hand, still 
outside the Pan-American organization which 
Washington is supporting so 
When the Hon. J. returned 
recently from South America he said that in 
every country he visited he was asked when 


vigorously. 
A. MacKinnon 


Canada was going to join her sister nations 
in the Pan-American Union. A battle is going 
on now for the soul of Latin America. Can 
we still be indifferent to the result? Certainly 
the Germans will not ignore that continent. 
In the Far East we recognize at last another 
battlefield in the world war. The burden so 
long borne by the Chinese people now must 
be shared by us. Canadian troops were at 
Hong-Kong. Hong-Kong was a British-con- 
trolled portion of China, part of the old system 
of Empire in the Pacific. It was necessary to 
defend it to stop Japan. Until the present 
ruthless régime in that country is overthrown, 
there will be no peace in the Pacific. But in 
any long term settlement in Asia there must 
be no curtailment of the sovereign rights of 
the Chinese people. If the last ten years have 
shown anything, they have shown that China 
is the Britain of Asia and Japan is its Ger- 
many. It is not pleasant to think of the 
Canadian metals and materials that have been 
sold at a handsome profit to Japanese war- 
lords, to be returned to us and our allies in 
We 


ourselves whether we do not need some per- 


the form of shot and shell. should ask 
manent control in Canada over such sales by 
private corporations in the future. For trade 
is a part of foreign policy, and selling goods 
to law-breakers means we are willing to help 
them. We must be prepared for a new inter 
national agreement in the Pacific, to which we 
shall have to be a party, and for which we 
must be prepared to sacrifice some of our so- 
called sovereign rights. 

Canada is a minor 


power in the present 
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great conflict, but of great weight neverthe- 


less. Can we use that weight politically as 


well as militarily? The war must be won if 


a new and decent order is to arise. Hence 
our war policy now is concentrated on victory. 
But winning the war alone will not build a 
new order. Have we a policy of our own 
being formulated now for a new society? Are 
Have 


We 


have had till now no representative in Mos- 


we satisfied with the Atlantic Charter? 
we learnt any lessons from the 1930's? 


cow and no representative on any Common- 
wealth or Allied War Council. 
present at the meeting of the ABCD powers 
last 
definite in the way of joint political machinery 


We were not 


in Washington November. Something 


is now being created for the allies: the 


United States entry into the war has made 


it necessary. It must continue into the post- 


war world, as the centre round which world 


government can be built. To this problem we 


should turn our minds, for it is a central 


point. There is a danger that Canada may 


become again a colonial appendage to the gr 
powers, just when she has acquired her 

Our lack of desire to share 
in the making of decisions is very much ]; 
We c 


in d 


plete autonomy. 


our aloofness of the pre-war years. 
lead the 
manding our share in the formation of 1 


and should smaller nations 

strategy and high policies that will determine 

both our war effort and our peace terms. 
But at 


Canadian foreign policy 


bottom we must remember 11 
will never be very 
different from Canadian domestic policy. 
we have democracy at home, we will want 
abroad. If 


opoly and a 


we have privilege, private mon- 
selfish pursuit of profits here 
shall not them abroad 


Canada, we oppose 


Every time we advance our democracy 

home, every time we extend the rights o/ 
labour, farmers and the common man, we make 
ourselves more useful to the democratic move 
ment throughout the world. It is in our ow 
political battles that Canada’s role in wor! 


affairs will ultimately be decided. 





Adult Education News 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


From a summary of the war’s effects on 
Sir George Williams College, recently pre- 
pared by E. F. Sheffield, registrar, for the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the following 
excerpts indicate the extent of these effects 
on the college’s adult education program. 

1. Registration. The numbers in both day 


and evening classes have increased, but the 
proportion of evening division students has 
start of 


Evening class enrollment was 1,479 


become greater each year since the 
the war. 
(71% of total college enrollment) in 1939-40, 
1,871 1940-41, and 2,586 (80%) 
in the current year, 1941-42. 

Marked 


found in the 


(75%) in 


enrollment are to be 
High School and the 
School, both of 


have doubled in size since the start of the war. 


increases in 
Evening 
which 


Evening Elementary 


Impressive, but not so marked, are increases 


in the evening divisions of the Faculty 
\rts, Science and Commerce and the Busines: 
Schor 1. The 


employment, no doubt, have induced n 


numerous opportunities 
students to leave day schools and colleges 
take positions and continue their studies 
evening classes. Two other factors also 
be significant: many more people are 
able to afford to pay tuition fees, and 
young men are likely to have been spur 
to increase their schooling by the standa: 
set by the armed forces, particularly the 
force and the navy. 

With respect to subject matter, war-t 
selections emphasize radio, draughting, 
mathematics, 


muistry, accountancy, ste! 


raphy and languages, particularly 


but also English, French and German. 


2. Organization of Classes. Prior to 


war evening classes were scheduled betv 


6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. Anticipatior 





large amount of overtime work expected 
mployed students attending these evening 
es led the college to change the schedule 
that it might operate between 6:30 p.m. 
10:20 p.m. 
the Evening High School most classes 
for two one-hour periods on different 
nings until 1939, 


duled to meet once a week for two hours, 


At that time they were 


has always been the schedule in the evening 
sion of the Faculty of Arts, Science and 
This 


ning student to carry a lighter course load 


unerce. plan would enable an 
fewer evenings than was possible under 
he former schedule. It was so arranged to 
able those forced by their hours of employ- 
or part-time militia training to make 
reductions in course load conveniently. 
Vilitary Training of Students. A 


ilitary 


basic 


training corps began operating in 
lecember, 1940, with two companies, one day 
d one evening. 


the 


This training is being conti- 
ued during five 
plato ms, two in the day company and three 


current year with 


the evening company. On the roster are 
120 men, more than half of them evening 
tudents. 

+. Extension Service. In November, 1939, 
educational sub-committee of the Montreal 
M.C.A.’s Military Service Committee was 
med to promote and organize studies for 
listed men, 


Board of Governors and the administrative 


of Sir George Williams College. 
the 


Its personnel was drawn from 


nder guidance of this committee 


classes in mathematics, arithmetic, 


conversation, German conversation, 


inics, stenography, and 
keeping were made available to men in 
Montreal. In the 


ks in 
met in the barracks, some in the Y.M. 


typewriting 


some cases 


Ked Triangle Club, some in the college 
Volunteer 


instructors served without 
In addition, from the beginning regular 
classes were opened without charge 
man in uniform. 

the 


amounted to 


ttendance at these classes in year 


4) (November to June) 
student hours. Attendance in the year 


+l was reduced to 4,021 student hours 


number of 
then stationed in Montreal. 


since a much smaller men were 
During the current 
year only one special class (German conversa- 
tion at the Red 
sponsored by the college especially for men in 


uniform. 


Triangle Club) is being 
A much larger number of enlisted 
men is to be found, though, in regular col- 
lege 1941, sixty 
seven men have registered, without charge, 


classes. Since October, 


in the college. Their attendance aggregates 
nearly 300 student hours per week, or approxi 
1200 


favored 


mately student hours 


per month. 


and sound 
duction, radio theory and design (particularly 
by instructors at No. 1 Wireless School, R.C. 
A.F.), languages 
and draughting, and many are enrolled in 


Courses are radio repro- 


mathematics, stenography, 
courses leading to high school diplomas and 


college degrees. 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP STRESSED 
BY MANITOBA FEDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 

M.F.A. Schools, 


Radio Forums, and Study Groups, Manitoba 


Through Community 
rural folk are again taking an active interest 
and discussing problems and events of the 
day. Following the plan of the previous year 
when five schools were held, the director of 
M.F.A. young people has had charge of three 
community classes this fall, namely, at Hart- 
\ltona 
men and women spend an enjoyable week, 


discussing 


ney, and Swan River. Here young 
Leadership, Cooperation and re 
creation. A  play-programme, consisting of 
folk dancing and singing games, attracts large 
numbers in the community who visit with the 
Neighbor Nights. The 


closing banquet, which is planned and carried 
out by the 


regular classes on 
a colorful 
the 
students compete, and addresses by educa 


students themselves, is 


scene, and featured by talks in which 


tional and cooperative directors in the district. 
That these schools are getting the desired re 
sults is evidenced by a recent survey, which 


showed that four out of every five students 


returned to participate and usually provide 


leadership, in various organizations of the 


community. 


Manitoba farm people serve in linking 
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East with West in that popular Monday night 
C.B.C.-C.A.A.E.-C.F.A. 


Radio Forum. 


programme, the 


Farm Some fourteen hundred 


registered listeners in the province are or- 
ganized into community forums to hear and 


discuss these broadcasts with their fellow- 


Canadians. From their provincial Forum 


Office Farm Forum 


“The 


demonstration of a 


they receive weekly 


Facts and local news-letters. Forums 


are serving as the best 
study group in action,” comments a local farm 
Although by far the 


groups meet in farm homes, the Forums are 


leader. majority of 
attracting other classes, who are keenly in- 
terested in today’s agricultural problems. <A 
“There the 
teachers, a farmer, an airman, my wife and ] 
last Monday. We 


favorably impressed, and hope the 


rural minister writes: were two 


listening in were most 
Forums 
will contribute materially towards finding an 
ultimate solution to some of the pressing 
problems.” 

Closely related to the radio forums is the 
study group programme; in fact, a number of 
listening groups are making special studies of 
courses and projects related to, or suggested 
The Wheat Policy, Credit 
Unions, Consumers’ Cooperation, Rural Com- 
Health Soil 


popular for discussion, and the Public Speak- 


by the Forums. 


munity and Conservation are 
ing Course is a favorite with the young people. 
Group leaders are provided from the provin- 
cial Federation Office with complete kits on 
Music and Re 


organization, Credit Unions, 


creation. The group-slogan remains, ‘“Educa- 
tion for Action.” 
C.B.C. 

TWO NEW SERIES 


“HOW FREEDOM WORKS” 


Placing emphasis on the need for discussion, 


persuasion and toleration as the machinery of 


democracy, the CBC will present six talks on 
Citizenship under the title, “‘How Freedom 
Works’. The speaker will be Isabel Thomas, 
Toronto High School teacher and student of 
public affairs. As well as discussing the funda- 
mentals of citizenship in democracy, Miss 
Thomas will explain just what contribution 


each individual must make in building a: 
preserving a democratic state. 

The series will be the first of its kind to | 
broadcast to the CBC network, and should 
be of value to all listeners, including teachers 
and high school students. It is suggested that 
women’s clubs and study groups on Citizen- 
ship among New Canadians avail themselves 
of this opportunity to organize Listeni: 
Circles to hear ‘‘How Freedom Works’’. 


a 


The subjects discussed will be: 


January 6th—‘‘Why Bother Voting”’. 

January 13th—‘How Balloting is Done’. 
January 20th—‘tHow We Run a Candidate”’. 
January 27th—‘‘How We Make a Law”. 
February 3rd—‘‘Why We Have Political Parties” 
February 10th—‘'We’re the Government”’. 


Miss Thomas who will be speaker in this 
series, has resided in six of the nine provinces 
of Canada. She is a graduate of Regina High 
School and the University of British Columbia, 
and has done post-graduate work at six other 
universities: Manitoba, Toronto, MacMaster, 
Chicago, Harvard and Wisconsin. 

She has studied political, educational, and 
social movements in Scandinavia, Russia and 
other parts of Europe, actually visiting th: 
countries themselves, as well as being activ: 
in political organization in Canada. 

She prepared the brief on education pre- 
sented by the Ontario Teachers’ Council to 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission, and at th 
present time is president of District 8, Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 

The time of the broadcast will 
Tuesdays from January 6th to February 10th, 


be on 


inclusive, at 
Atlantic Standard Time 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
Central Standard Time - . 
Mountain Standard Time 


5 p.m. 
5 p.m, 
3 p.m. 
2 p.m. 


Pacific Standard Time 1 p.m. 


“THE BIRTH OF CANADIAN FREEDOM” 


A series of six plays will be presented |) 
the CBC on Wednesdays from January 14th 
to February 18th inclusive, to remind C 
adians that the freedom for which we n 
fight was not won easily. The plays will 
built on outstanding characters and episodes 
in Canadian history as follows: 
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NUARY 14—William Lyon MacKenzie 
THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE THI 


ERNMENT 


Gov- 


21—Louts Papineau 
THE DEFENCE OF MINORITY RIGHTS 
28—Robert Baldwin 
CHE IDEA OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT 
BRUARY 14 Joseph Howe 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
BRUARY 11—Lord Durham 
[THE RECOMMENDATION FOR A NEW 
EMPIRI 


Lord Elgin 
[HE First YEARS OF SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT IN CANADA 


BRUARY 18 


These plays will be presented in Eastern 
Canada between 10.15 to 10.45 a.m., E.D.S.T., 
Western 5.30 and 


6.00 p.m., E.D.S.T. 


nd in Canada between 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 
MOVEMENT 


In June, 1940, Christopher Dawson, the 
rilliant editor of the Dublin Review published 
editorial in which he stated that ‘‘defeat 
this war involves a spiritual disintegration 
life 
cted; and it is, therefore, just as necessary 


vhich leaves no aspect of human un- 


unite our intellectual forces in defence of 
he spiritual foundation of our civilization, as 
is to mobilize our material resources for 
tional defence’. Following this editorial, 
His 


Eminence, Cardinal Hinsley, at a meeting at 


movement was inaugurated by 
\rchbishop’s House, Westminster, August 1, 
1910. The movement took the name of ‘The 

rd of the Spirit” 


opening address he said: 


(Ephesians 6:17). In 


are met together to start a movement tor 
effort for a true, 
Our aim is Catholic. We 
by prayer, self-sacrifice and work to do our 


united and more intens¢ 


nd lasting peace. 


promoting the reconstruction of Europe. 

e convinced that a better world can be built 

n the foundations of faith, hope and charity. 
purpose is large and deep.” 


Eminence became Honorary President; 
stopher Dawson became President while 
secretary was Miss Barbara Ward, sub- 
Its object 


of The Economist. was 


as 


“The restoration in Europe of a Christian basis 
for both public and private life, by a return to the 
principles of international order and Christian 
freedom; for these principles are rooted in the law 
of Nature which is common to all mankind.”’ 


It was to be a movement working through 
existing organizations rather than a separate 
organization, the 


lectures, 


and using methods of 


spiritual conferences, discussions, 


study circles, etc. Leaflets were published 
stressing particularly the role of the human 
person, freedom, the family, communities 
and associations. 

At first some thought that the movement 
would include both Roman Catholics and non- 
Catholics on an equal basis. Later, it became 
that the distinctly 


Roman Catholic although a place for associate 


clear movement was 
members who were not Catholics was _ pro- 
vided. Considerable interest has been shown 
in the enterprise, however, by non-Catholics. 

The taken up with 
enthusiasm and effectiveness by Catholics in 


movement has been 


Canada on lines independent and in some 
different 


respects from those in England. 


There is no central organization in Canada 
and most of the work has been achieved by 


formed for 
In Canada the Sword of the 
Spirit work is of two kinds: the first may be 


already existing organizations 


other purposes. 


called inspirational, though perhaps Catholics 
would prefer the word devotional, and the 
is educational. In connection 


work 


hundreds of 


second 


the 


with 
the 
thousands of 


devotional there has been 
distribution of 
small crucifixes with the inscription ‘In Hoc 
Signo Vinces.”’ 


fixes are asked to pray daily for the success 


Those who receive the cruci- 


of our cause in the war. Through the agency 
of the Chaplains’ Service all the Catholic 
members of the Canadian Armed Forces are 
enrolled in 
the crucifixes civilians has 
effected chiefly through the Rev. C. B. 
Lanphier of St. Michael's Cathedral, Toronto, 
the Catholic 
through CBL at noon on Sundays and who 


the movement. Distribution of 


among been 


who directs Radio Service 
shares in the direction of the Trans-Canada 
Catholic broadcast given through the courtesy 
of the CBC on about twenty Sunday after- 
noons during the winter months. 


The educational work of the Sword of the 
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Spirit takes the form chiefly of exposition of 
the Five Peace Points of Pope Pius XII. The 
Catholi¢ weekly papers in Canada—at least 
the English-language papers—have carried 
articles on the Five Peace Points. One series 
of such articles was reprinted as a booklet 
entitled ‘‘Catechism of the Pope’s Peace 
Points’ and the first edition of 3,000 copies 
was sold within a month of publication, about 
a third of the issue going to Catholics in the 
armed forces. A second edition is selling 
briskly. 

Five Trans-Canada broadcasts by the Rev. 
R. F. Venti of North Bay were devoted to 
the Five Peace Points. Another five Trans- 
Canada addresses, by professors of St. 
Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, are now 
being devoted to the Five Points of Social 
Reconstruction set forth by Anglican, Catholic 
and Free Church leaders in England. We 
understand that another ten Trans-Canada 
broadcasts will be on the same lines. 

In Catholic high schools and colleges, the 
students are encouraged to discuss the Five 
Peace Points. Discussion circles for the study 
of Christian Doctrine are part of the normal 
organization of Catholic parishes and during 
the present winter many of these are taking 
the Five Peace Points as their special subject. 

In Toronto a Sword of the Spirit Forum 
has been formed and meets in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral Parish Hall. It is open free to the 
public and is advertised in the daily news- 
papers. Six meetings were held before 
Christmas and four of them were devoted 
specifically to the Pope’s Peace Points. 
Another series of meetings is being arranged 
and will deal with Post-War Social Recon- 
struction. The speeches delivered at the 
Forum meetings have been of a high order 
and the popular interest shown has been very 
encouraging. 


In the Macmillan Canadian War Series, the latest 
pamphlet to be published is by Jean-Charles Harvey, 
and is a discussion of “French Canada and the War’”’. 
The well-known editor of the Montreal weekly 
journal of opinion “Le Jour” considers the prevailing 
attitudes of French-Canadians, and appeals to all 
not to “* make the Province of Quebec a scapegoat 
at a time when we need the utmost unity”’. 


CANADA 


Yesterday and today 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


By Lawrence J. Burpee. A de- 
scription of the organization and 
work of the International Joint 
Commission, the permanent body 
which clears up the problems 
arising out of boundary relations 
between Canada and the United 
States. 25 cents. 


COME ON, CANADA! 


By S. A. Saunders and Eleanor 
Back. This book deals with 
Canada’s war effort today, show- 
ing the need for a total war 
effort and the magnitude of the 
effort of which Canada is cap- 
able. 35 cents. 


POPULATION, 
CANADA’S PROBLEM 


By Steven Cartwright. Specially 
designed for study groups, this 
book outlines the growth of 
Canada’s population in the past, 
and estimates her future popula- 
tion. The author takes into con- 
sideration immigration and in- 
ternational aspects, industry, 
transportation and the Canadian 
economy. 30 cents. 


MORE FARMERS FOR 


WESTERN CANADA 
By Andrew Stewart. A study of 
the possibilities of post-war 


agricultural settlement in the 
Prairie Provinces. 25 cents. 
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